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THANKSGIVING 


In  this  country,  about  315  years  ago,  a  group  of 
some  50  persons  held  the  first  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
vices.  This  month  over  100,000,000  people  will 
commemorate  that  historic  event. 

The  sentimental  side  of  Thanksgiving  is  over-em¬ 
phasized  for  many  millions  of  people.  They  are  prone 
to  lose  sight  of  the  eminently  practical  side  of 
’’being  thankful.’’ 
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This  is  because  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  today’s 
living,  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  being  unfortunate  in  one  or  more  ways. 
When  we  pause  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  the  vital  spark  of  courageous  action 
—  the  result  of  forward-looking  ideas — is  rekindled. 

As  a  salesman,  you  preach  the  gospel  of  better  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  higher  standards.  You  bring  to  people 
the  desire  to  live  more  fully  and  to  get  more  out 
of  life.  You  supply  the  urge  that  is  the  root  of 
all  progress,  because  if  it  were  not  for  salesmen, 
people  would  soon  get  in  a  rut. 

America  is  what  it  is  today  largely  because  of  its 
salesmen.  They  have  constantly  painted  a  picture 
of  better  standards  of  living,  through  new  wants, 
greater  comforts,  increased  profits  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  They  have  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  have  made,  men  eager  and  willing  to  work 
more  for  more. 
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So,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  our  thoughts  turn  to 
the  many  things  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  this 
year,  let’s  give  thanks  for  the  opportunities  we 
have  to  serve  our  fellow  men;  let's  be  thankful  for 
having  products  to  sell  which  contribute  to  human 
progress,  and  let's  be  thankful  that  we  are  working 
for  an  Organization  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
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1938  Reward  of  Merit  Contest 


a 


n  nouncea  oy 


a  b. 


PRESIDENT  WAGONER 


ON  October  1,  President  Wagoner 
announced  his  annual  “Reward 
of  Merit”  Contest  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  individual  sales  accom¬ 
plishment  by  members  of  the  UEF 
Field  Selling  Organization. 

According  to  the  rules  listed  in 
President  Wagoner’s  interesting  and 
colorful  announcement,  every  branch 
manager;  every  machine  salesman, 
every  exclusive  supply  salesman  — 
other  than  those  qualifying  for  the 
All  Star  Club— and  every  sales  agency 
is  given  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  “Reward  of  Merit”  in  the  form  of 
a  personally  signed  President’s  check. 

This  year,  as  previously  announced. 
Mr.  Wagoner  makes  it  possible  for 
every  machine  salesman  or  exclusive 
supply  salesman  who  qualifies  for 
membership  in  the  1938  UEF  All  Star 
Salesmen’s  Club  to  be  awarded  a  trip 
to  the  1939  World’s  Fair  in  New  York 
with  all  expenses  paid. 

The  parade  of  the  All  Star  men 
has  started.  Some  men  already  have 
qualified  for  membership  in  the  1938 
All  Star  Salesmen’s  Club.  Those  who 
fail  to  qualify  for  membership  in  this 
exclusive  club  have  the  opportunity 
of  winning  one  of  President  Wagoner’s 
checks  as  a  post-Christmas  present  to 
start  the  New  Year  with  renewed  vigor 
and  inspiration. 

Every  indication  points  to  definitely 
improving  business  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  this  year.  Are  you  doing 
your  best  to  get  your  share  of  this 
increased  business?  Years  of  exten¬ 
sive  research  engineering  in  the  office 
equipment  field,  in  spite  of  seemingly 
adverse  business  conditions,  have  en¬ 
abled  your  organization  to  improve 
its  products  and  given  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  to  American  business 
the  choice  of  office  machines  which  it 
deserves.  With  the  new  Underwood 


Master  Typewriter,  the  new  Under¬ 
wood  Portable  Typewriters,  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Right  Margin  Automatic 
Aligning  Feature  of  entirely  new 
design,  the  improved  line  of  UEF 
Accounting  Machines,  the  new  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Adding  Figuring 
Machines,  including  the  new  Front 
Feed  Portable  Posting  Machine,  and. 
the  superior  line  of  Carbon  Papers, 
Ribbons  and  Supplies,  backed  by  con¬ 
sistently  good  advertising,  you  are 
accorded  an  exceptionally  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  an  outstanding 
sales  record  in  the  final  quarter  of 
this  year. 

Keep  in  touch  with  every  customer 
and  prospect  in  your  territory.  Find 
time  to  call  on  new  prospects  —  the 
prospects  of  today  are  the  customers 
of  tomorrow.  Make  the  most  of  every 
day’s  opportunities.  Trading  in  obso¬ 
lete  office  machines  before  the  end  of 
the  year  gives  you  an  added  selling 
advantage.  The  prizes  will  go  to  those 
men  who  put  forth  extra  effort  during 
the  closing  months  of  this  year.  Each 
man’s  outstanding  efforts  will  help  to 
find  his  name  on  the  roster  of  “Re¬ 
ward  of  Merit”  winners. 

“It  would  please  me  very  much  to 
greet  each  and  every  one  of  you  as 
the  Company’s  guests  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  achieve  your  1938 
quota,”  said  President  Wagoner  in 
his  announcement;  and  continued, 
“To  others,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  shall  send  you  a 
President’s  check  evidencing  that  you 
have  qualified  for  my  ‘Reward  of 
Merit’.” 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  working 
for  your  “Reward  of  Merit.”  Pres¬ 
ident  Wagoner,  your  District  Man¬ 
ager  and  the  Divisional  Sales  Man¬ 
agers  will  be  watching  your  progress 
with  great  interest.  Lets  go !  .  .  Keep 
the  UEF  Sales  Pot  Boiling! 
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do  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  prioilcge  to  recognize 
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Ht  this,  the  end  of  the  month  of  3%  in  the  near 
Bintteen  Hundred  and  'Chirtjj  Sight,  toe  arc  proud 
to  affix  our  names  to  this  Scroll  of  Dedication  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  signal  milestone  in  so  tuorthg  a  career. 
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This  beautiful  scroll  was  presented  to  President  Wagoner  by  the  UEF  Export  Organization  in 
recognition  and  commemoration  of  his  Twentieth  Anniversary  as  President  of  our  Organization. 
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UEF  NEWS 


[Review  o  /  SALES  CONTESTS 


President  Wagoner  Month 
July,  1938 


JULY,  1938,  as  every  member  of 
the  UEF  family  knows,  marked 
President  Wagoner’s  Twentieth  Anni¬ 
versary  as  Chief  of  our  organization. 
The  month  was  dedicated  to  Phillip 
D.  Wagoner  to  honor  twenty  years  of 
achievement.  During  these  years,  un¬ 
der  his  capable  guiding  hand,  users 
of  office  machines  everywhere  have 
seen  this  organization  develop  stead¬ 
ily  to  its  position  of  leadership. 

Every  member  of  the  Domestic 
Sales  Department  played  an  active 
role  in  recognizing  July,  1938,  as 
President  Wagoner  Month.  The  slogan 
adopted  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wagoner’s 
anniversary  was  .  .  .  Beat  July,  1937! 
Salesmen,  Sales  Agents,  Assistants  to 
Branch  Managers,  Branch  Managers, 
District  Managers  and  Divisional  Sales 
Managers  at  the  home  office  were  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  President  Wagoner 
informed  of  their  progress  by  sending 
him  a  telegram  on  the  same  day  that 
they  made  100%  of  their  special  July 
quota,  thus  reporting  to  him  person¬ 
ally  their  individual  sales  accomplish¬ 
ment.  From  every  corner  of  UEFland 
telegrams  began  pouring  in  to  our 
Chief. 

The  idea  of  receiving  telegrams 
from  the  field  appealed  to  Mr. 
V  agoner  and  he  informed  General 
Sales  Manager  Arnold  that  he  would 
send  a  check  to  the  first  fifty  men 
sending  in  quota- performance-tele- 
grams  on  the  following  basis:  first 
telegram,  $25.00;  second  telegram, 
$15.00;  third  telegram,  $10.00;  next 
forty-seven  telegrams,  $5.00  each.  In 
addition.  President  Wagoner  selected 
a  very  handsome  leather  pocket-sec¬ 
retary  wallet  which  he  sent  to  every¬ 
one  from  whom  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram.  The  wallets  were  individually 
inscribed  with  each  person’s  name. 

In  thanking  the  UEF  Sal  es  Organ¬ 
ization,  President  Wagoner  said. 
“Thank  you  for  the  part  you  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  July 
contest.  To  me  the  July  Sales  Contest 
was  most  interesting,  and  resulted  in 
an  unexpected  celebration  which  I  will 
long  remember.  Hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  telegrams  were  sent  to  me 
from  you  men  on  the  firing  line  an¬ 
nouncing  that  you  had  achieved  your 


July,  1938,  contest  quota.  Telegrams 
began  arriving  the  very  first  day  of 
the  month;  each  succeeding  day 
brought  increasing  numbers  until  the 
last  few  days  I  was  fairly  deluged 
with  wires. 

“I  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  my  deepest  appreciation  for  the 
part  which  you  played  in  making  the 
July  contest  a  success,  and  also  for 
your  best  wishes. 

“I  also  extend  my  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  District  Man¬ 
agers  and  the  many  Branch  Managers, 
Salesmen  and  Sales  Agents  who  wired 
me  that  they  had  exceeded  their  July 
quota. 

“I  know  that  the  momentum  which 
we  have  gathered  in  the  month  of 
July  did  not  stop  with  the  close  of  the 
month,  but  that  you  will  even  exceed 
your  good  work  during  the  month  of 
August.  In  this  you  have  my  very 
best  wishes.” 

The  Export  Department,  through 
Vice  President  Eylar  and  Export 
Manager  Lehn  also  decided  that  July, 
1938,  should  be  dedicated  as  President 
Wagoner  Month.  A  dedicatory  scroll 
was  prepared  felicitating  President 
Wagoner  on  his  twenty  years  of  out¬ 
standing  service.  The  names  of  our 
good  dealers,  who  paid  tribute  to 
President  Wagoner  by  exceeding  this 
year  the  orders-received-figures  of 
Inly,  1937,  were  inscribed  on  it. 

The  handsome  scroll  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Wagoner,  at  an  informal  sur¬ 
prise  gathering  in  his  office  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  Stowell  who 
headed  the  presentation  group. 


August  Sales  Contest 

REPORTS  from  the  field  indicated 
that  our  Sales  Organization  liked 
the  idea  of  exceeding  July,  1937,  sales. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
same  thought  be  carried  out  again  in 
August.  In  addition  to  rewarding  the 
first  fifty  men  sending  in  telegrams  to 
announce  that  100%  of  August  Con¬ 
test  Quota  had  been  made,  there  was 
a  surprise  announcement  of  a  special 
honor  for  Branch  Managers.  The  first 


three  Branch  Managers  making  100% 
of  their  August  Contest  Quota  were 
given  the  special  privilege  of  tele¬ 
phoning  Vice-President  Eylar,  who 
was  in  Europe,  to  inform  him  person¬ 
ally  about  their  record. 

The  first  Trans-Atlantic  phone  call 
was  won  by  Branch  Manager  Hoyt  of 
San  Diego.  “I  just  had  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  talking  to  Mr.  Eylar  in 
London.”  All  my  staff  present  got  a 
great  kick  out  of  a  6,000  mile  tele¬ 
phone  call,”  said  Mr.  Hoyt  in  a  wire 
to  General  Sales  Manager  Arnold. 

The  honor  of  making  the  second 
Trans-Atlantic  phone  call  to  Mr.  Eylar 
went  to  L.  A.  Weitz,  Spokane  Branch 
Manager.  Manager  Weitz  and  his  staff 
experienced  the  thrill  of  making  a 
6,000  mile  phone  call  to  Mr.  Eylar  in 
Paris,  France. 

The  third  Trans- Atlantic  telephone 
call  to  Mr.  Eylar  was  won  by  Daven¬ 
port  Branch  Manager  Anglim.  In  wir¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Arnold  he  said.  “All  Daven¬ 
port  Branch  Salesmen  listened  in 
while  I  talked  to  Mr.  Eylar  at  Basel, 
Switzerland.  We  all  got  a  thrill  out 
of  talking  with  Mr.  Eylar  over  5,000 
miles  of  land  and  water.” 

The  end  of  August  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  surprising  number  of  462 
hard-working  UEFmen  had  made  their 
special  August  Contest  Quota.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  awards  every  man  who 
sent  in  a  telegram  received  a  hand¬ 
some  companion  piece  to  President 
Wagoner’s  leather  pocket -secretary 
wallet.  The  gift  was  a  matching  useful 
pigskin  billfold  and  key-case  individu¬ 
ally  inscribed  to  serve  as  a  momento 
of  accomplishment  during  the  August 
Sales  Contest. 


The  District  Sales  Contest  .  .  . 
September,  1938 

General  Sales  Manager  Arnold 
wrote  to  the  Field  Organization,  say¬ 
ing  in  part,  “I  extend  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  my  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  part  that  you 
played  in  stepping  up  our  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August. 

“During  the  month  of  September 
you  are  paying  tribute  to  your  District 
Manager.  He  is  depending  upon  you 

( Turn  to  next  page,  please) 
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September 
Contest  ( cont’d ) 

for  your  support  to  place  his  District 
in  the  spotlight  throughout  the  month. 
If  you  will  set,  as  your  personal  task, 
a  figure  to  exceed  your  August  sales, 
and  then  secure  that  volume  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible,  you  will  not 
have  failed  him.  In  this  you  have  my 
best  wishes.” 

Mr.  Arnold’s  letter  was  a  follow-up 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber,  1938,  District  Sales  Contest.  Actu¬ 
ally,  September  ushered  in  seven  con¬ 
tests  with  each  District  Manager  run¬ 
ning  a  separate  contest  for  his  organ¬ 
ization.  Provision  was  made  for  extra 
prizes  to  be  given  to  the  three  Dis¬ 
tricts  making  the  best  record  of  sales 
accomplishment  for  the  month. 

As  was  expected  interest  and  com¬ 
petition  became  eager  team-mates. 
This  spirit  ran  high  with  each  District 
Manager  anticipating  the  first  prize 
of  $100.00,  the  second  prize  of  $50.00 
or  the  third  prize  of  $25.00  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $100.00  awarded  to  each 
District. 


L.  Y.  Hagan 


W.  M.  Coffman  F.  L.  Benedict 


The  finish  of  the  District  race 
showed  the  following  as  the  winners: 

1.  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  . . . 
$100.00  to  L.  Y.  Hagan. 

2.  PACIFIC  DISTRICT  . .  . 

$50.00  to  W.  M.  Coffman. 

3.  EASTERN  DISTRICT  .  . . 
$25.00  to  F.  L.  Benedict. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners  and  to 
their  respective  selling  organizations 
which  helped  to  keep  the  UEF  Sales 
Pot  Boiling! 


Vice  President  Eylar  is  shown  receiving  a  Trans-Atlantic  Telephone  call  at  the  London 
Office.  He  revealed  that  he  was  visiting  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France 
and  England.  In  referring  to  the  world  market  in  general  and  Africa,  South  America, 
Central  America,  Australia  and  the  Near  East,  Mr.  Eylar  mentioned  that  the  high 
activity  maintained  in  the  Export  Department,  to  some  degree,  was  influenced  by  the 
new  models  introduced  this  year.  Mr.  Eylar  stated  that  his  return  to  New  York  would 
complete  his  101st  crossing  of  the  North  Atlantic. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND...  Just  prior  to  Mr.  Eylar’s  return  to  New  York  a  dinner  was 
held  in  his  honor  by  the  London  office.  Seated,  from  left  to  right,  are:  J.  F.  Austin, 
London  Typewriter  Branch  Manager;  J.  J.  Cooper,  General  Service  Manager;  J.  H. 
Pitman,  Secretary  and  Chief  Accountant;  M.  A.  Thorley,  Adding  Machine  Sales 
Manager;  M.  S.  Eylar;  E.  O.  Gilmore,  Managing  Director;  John  H.  Gent,  Auditor, 
W.  F.  Sleath,  Typewriter  Sales  Manager;  W.  G.  Lansley,  Accounting  Machine  Sales 
Manager;  A.  Murray,  Supplies  Sales  Manager  and  H.  A.  Cox,  London  Adding  & 

Accounting  Machines  Branch  Manager. 
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[Robbins  talks  ABOUT  Salesmanship 
from  the  BUYERS’  VIEWPOINT 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Chicago 
Sales  Club,  Mr.  J.  A.  Robbins  of 
the  Purchasing  Department  of  The 
Pure  Oil  Company,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  “Buyers  Reaction  to  Salesmen.” 
Because  this  address  proved  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  was  so  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  salesmen,  we  asked  Mr. 
Robbins’  permission  to  print  it  in  the 
UEF  News  and  be  graciously  granted 
his  consent.  Thus,  you  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  reading  and  studying 
this  speech  which  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  best  messages  which  we  have 
given  to  our  Field  Organization  in  a 
long  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  H.  T.  McBrien, 
Chicago  Branch  Manager,  for  his  co¬ 
operation,  and,  we  owe  Mr.  Robbins 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  taking  the  time 
to  write  this  masterful  message. 


WHEN  Mr.  McBrien  called  and  asked 
me  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
“Salesmanship  from  the  Buyers’  Viewpoint” 
which  I  have  termed  “Buyers’  Reactions  to 
Salesmen,”  I  immediately  thought  of  the 
villainous  type  of  person  smoking  a  big 
black,  smelly  cigar  who  would  walk  into 
your  office  and  with  implied  threats,  try 
to  bull-doze  you  into  signing  an  order. 

In  other  words,  I  thought  the  subject  was 
too  limited  and  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  your  advantage  in 
talking  to  you.  However,  the  more  I  thought 
about  it  and  the  more  I  talked  about  it  to 
various  people,  the  broader  the  subject  be¬ 
came  until  I  wondered  whether  or  not  you 
would  give  me  enough  time. 

After  twelve  years  of  experience  with  1  he 
Pure  Oil  Company  in  the  Purchasing  De¬ 
partment,  I  firmly  believe  I  do  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer.  I  have  seen  and  heard  things 
that  impressed  me,  depressed  me  and  op¬ 
pressed  me  and  these  are  the  things  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  tonight. 

The  subject  in  itself  is  one  that  concerns 
not  only  you  as  salesmen,  but  each  and 
every  one  of  us  because  we  are  all  sales¬ 
men;  we  all  have  something  to  sell.  You 
are  salesmen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
in  that  you  have  something  tangible  to  sell. 
Others  of  us  do  not  have  anything  tangible 
to  sell  but  we  are  selling  our  abilities  and 
our  abilities  to  discharge  duties. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  we 
are  interested  primarily  in  success,  and  the 
monetary  return  for  that  success,  we  must 
all  be  on  guard  and  put  our  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  at  all  times. 


Who  is  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
Company?  How  many  people  know  that  they 
have  no  funded  debt,  no  preferred  stock, 
that  they  have  734,000  shares  of  no-par 
common  stock,  and  that  in  1937  they  earned 
$6.70  per  share,  and  that  their  earnings  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  .76  against 
$1.92  last  year,  and  that  the  dividend  was 
$1.00  for  the  first  quarter  this  year? 

This  information  should  mean  much  to 
you  as  salesmen  representing  this  Company. 
Very  few  people  know  this  and  you  should, 
of  course,  bring  these  facts  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  because  you  have  what  I  would  term, 
a  beautiful  financial  set-up.  It  means  more 
than  that.  It  means  that  you  must  have  good 
products,  that  you  must  have  good  manage¬ 
ment,  that  you  must  have  good  advertising 
men  as  well  as  good  engineers.  But  you 
must  go  further.  It  means  that  your  products 
are  being  sold  —  that  they  must  have  been 
sold,  or  you  could  not  have  attained  this 
enviable  position. 

Salesmen  and  Selling 

This  is  where  you,  as  salesmen,  come 
into  the  picture.  You  are  the  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Company.  It  matters  not  how 
proficient  and  efficient  they  may  be  in  all 
branches  of  the  business  if  the  products 
they  manufacture  cannot  be  sold.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  rests  on  your  shoulders  as 
salesmen  representing  a  Company  such  as 
yours,  is  great  and  should  be  deeply  and 
keenly  felt  by  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Again  I  say,  you  are  the  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Company.  Every  time  you 
walk  into  an  office,  your  every  act  and  your 
every  word  are  the  acts  and  words  of  the 
Company  you  represent.  This  being  the  case, 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  your  importance. 
The  reputation  that  you  have  to  uphold 
demands  that  you  deport  yourselves  in  the 
best  possible  manner  at  all  times.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  down  for  one  minute  be¬ 
cause  you  may  become  the  victim  of  one 
of  those  idiosyncrasies  that  we  call  human 
nature. 

What  is  selling?  Selling,  or  not  selling, 
is  a  matter  of  getting  either  the  proper  re¬ 
action  or  the  improper  reaction.  It  can  he 
said  that  success  in  selling,  in  a  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  is  due  to  securing  the  proper 
reactions.  The  proper  reactions  will  culmin¬ 
ate  in  the  signing  of  an  order  while  the  im¬ 
proper  reactions  will  mean  the  loss  of  an 
order  or  the  loss  of  much  time  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  overcome  those  improper  reactions. 

You  should  remember  here,  that  the  loss 
of  one  order  may  mean  the  loss  of  many 
orders  and  these  losses  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  your  labors. 

Now  what  are  these  reactions? 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to  know  your 
business.  —  I  want  to  talk  to  a  salesman  who 
is  fully  acquainted  with  his  own  Company 
as  well  as  his  competitors.  One  who  has  a 
keen  realization  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  who  is  able  to  state  such  facts  as  may 
he  of  interest  to  me,  in  a  clear,  understand¬ 


able  language,  a  language  that  is  not  too 
technical  and  one  that  I  can  readily  grasp. 

He  must  know  prices,  terms,  delivery  and 
factory  points  and  such  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  of  concern  to  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  your  products.  —  You 
should  know  more  about  the  products  you 
are  selling  than  any  average  buyer.  I  say 
this  because  the  average  buyer  has  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  three  or  four  hundred 
items  under  his  jurisdiction,  while  you, 
especially  in  your  line  of  business,  should 
be  specialists  on  the  few  items  that  you  sell. 

This  fact  is  clearly  proven  by  the  set-up 
in  your  own  Company.  You  have  four 
separate  and  distinct  departments— and  each 
department  is  represented  by  its  own  sales¬ 
men.  Your  Company  endeavors  to  fully 
acquaint  you  with  tbe  products  that  you 
are  to  sell  by  giving  a  thorough  training 
course  in  the  factory  in  which  the  products 
are  made.  They  want  and  expect  you  to 
be  a  specialist,  and  you  must  be  a  specialist 
if  you  are  to  convince  your  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  should  use  your  products. 

1  want  to  know  that  you  are  serving  me 
more  than  you  are  serving  your  own  Com¬ 
pany.  —  This  statement  does  not  sound  ex¬ 
actly  correct,  but  it  is  correct  for  this 
reason:  You  are  selling  —  your  object  is  to 
sell  and  on  your  selling  depends  the  amount 
of  success  you  attain  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  your 
primary  interest  is  to  make  sales. 

The  Buyer’s  Obligation 

But  —  where  do  I,  as  a  buyer  of  your 
products,  come  in?  The  advantages,  at  the 
worst,  must  be  mutual  and  if  you  cannot 
point  out  to  me  the  advantages  that  will 
accrue  to  my  Company  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  your  products,  the  transaction 
would  be  to  more  advantage  to  you  than 
to  me.  However,  if  you  can  point  out  that 
I  can  do  more  for  my  Company  through  the 
purchase  and  use  of  your  products,  that  is, 
of  course,  to  my  real  interest,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  fulfill  at 
all  times. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  you  to  ap¬ 
preciate  these  facts.  The  average  buyer 
is  a  shrewd,  competent  individual.  He  feels 
deeply  the  obligation  that  he  owes  his  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  seen  on  the  average  of  five 
to  fifteen  salesmen  come  and  go  —  and  don’t 
you  think  for  one  minute  that  he  doesn’t 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  a  man  that 
you  are  as  soon  as  you  walk  into  his  office. 

Each  and  every  buyer,  unless  he  happens 
to  have  been  exceedingly  lucky,  has  had 
the  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes,  but  these 
occasions  are  rare  and  they  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  any  outward  appearances 
that  may  recall  that  occasion.  In  seeing  a 
number  of  salesmen,  he  is  a  good  judge  of 
character  and  is  able  to  tell  immediately 
whether  or  not  you  know  your  business  and 
are  interested  in  his  problems. 

( Please  turn  to  next  page) 
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The  Buyers’  View¬ 
point  ( continued, ) 

The  consuming  public  is  becoming  more 
value-conscious  day  by  day  and  you  must 
know  your  business  and  your  products  in 
order  to  gain  the  confidence  which  will 
ultimately  result  in  sales. 

Create  Confidence 

Further,  the  average  buyer  is  honest ;  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  mislead  you.  But  you  must 
remember  that  his  primary  interest  is  in 
his  own  Company  and  that  he  has  certain 
problems  to  work  out  and  obligations  to 
meet. 

/  want  you  to  be  honest  and  place  your 
cards  on  the  table.  I  want  to  feel  that  you 
are  sincerely  trying  to  show  value  and  that 
the  recommendations  you  make  are  to  my 
best  interests  and  not  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleting  a  sale.  Sincerity  creates  confidence, 
without  which  no  business  of  any  nature 
should  be  consummated. 

In  most  cases  salesmen  will  point  out  the 
advantages  that  are  to  accrue  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  their  products.  However,  there  is 
much  greater  appeal  in  telling  a  man  what 
he  will  miss  if  he  doesn’t  buy  your  products. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  psychology 
is  the  insurance  business. 

An  insurance  salesman  will  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  your  destitution  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  without  any  income,  in  perference  to 
telling  you  how  well  off  you  will  be  with 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  purchase 
of  one  of  his  policies ;  likewise,  he  will  point 
out  the  suffering  and  impoverishment  that 
will  befall  your  widow  if  you  do  not  buy  his 
policy;  and  again,  he  will  point  out  the 
hazards  and  disadvantages  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  to  face  if  they  are  not  af¬ 
forded  the  proper  education.  A  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  insurance  sold  today  comes 
about  through  this  appeal  in  preference  to 
the  pointing  out  of  advantages  to  be  gained. 

This  can  well  work  with  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  build  up  a  sales 
talk  along  these  lines. 

I  want  to  do  my  own  thinking  —  I  want  to 
feel  free  to  make  my  own  conclusions.  — 
The  majority  of  people  can  be  led  but  very 
few  can  be  driven.  You  should  be  able  to 
create  confidence  through  sincerity  that  will 
prompt  your  prospective  customer  to  look 
upon  you  as  a  leader. 

In  securing  data  and  personal  comments 
on  this  subject  of  re-actions,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dawes, 
President  of  The  Pure  Oil  Company.  This 
was  the  first  point  that  Mr.  Dawes  men¬ 
tioned,  and  incidentally  quite  a  few  other 
comments  were  along  the  same  general  lines. 

I  want  you  to  have  tolerance  and  patience 
in  my  point  of  view  and  in  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  —  Naturally,  you  are  anxious  to  make 
sales,  but  I  must  be  considered  at  all  times. 
You  should  realize  that  I  have  my  particu¬ 
lar  problems  and  my  obligations  to  my 
company  and  my  superiors,  and  that  I  can¬ 
not  immediately  jump  the  traces  to  pur¬ 
chase  your  products.  If  it  so  happens  that 
I  do  not  follow  your  line  of  reasoning,  then 
here  again  you  should  use  patience  to  lead 
and  not  to  drive. 

I  want  you  to  be  alive,  alert,  congenial 
and  courteous.  —  Most  of  these  requirements 
are  properly  set  out  and  defined  in  any  book 
of  etiquette. 


J.  A.  Robbins,  Purchasing 
Dept.,  Pure  Oil  Company 


1  want  you  to  be  positive,  —  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  through  sincerity; 
however,  any  tendency  to  domineer  over  me 
will  meet  with  my  rebuff.  By  being  positive, 
I  want  you  to  answer  my  questions  and  to 
state  your  viewpoints  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
your  authority  or  your  source  of  information. 

This  brings  up  the  question  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  here  in  your  office  a  few  days  ago. 
The  subject  was  what  to  say  or  to  do  if 
you  were  asked  a  question  which  you  were 
not  sure  you  could  answer  correctly,  if  at 
all.  One  gentleman  stated  that  an  older 
man,  a  salesman  who  had  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  quite  some  time  would  invariably  tell 
you  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  would 
find  out  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  younger 
salesman  who  had  not  been  in  the  business 
for  any  period  of  time  would  invariably  try 
to  “bull”  his  way  through  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  he  answer  “I  don’t  know.” 

Be  Thoughtful 

I  should  say  that  the  older  man  is  correct 
in  that  he  should  not  answer  a  question, 
especially  one  of  vital  importance,  that  he 
cannot  answer  with  any  degree  of  positive¬ 
ness.  He  should  frankly  admit  that  he  can¬ 
not  answer  the  cpiestion,  but  he  should  go 
further,  stating  that  he  appreciates  having 
been  asked  this  question,  admitting  that  he 
should  know  the  answer,  and  that  he  will 
advise  him  full  information  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  younger  man  can  be  admired  for 
his  spunk,  but  one  bit  of  wrong  information 
may  prove  a  great  loss  to  himself  and  his 
Company. 

I  want  you  to  be  thoughtful  of  my  time 
and  my  business.— When  a  buyer  gives  you 
an  entrance  to  his  office  it  is  understood 
that  you  came  there  for  business.  It  is 
further  understood  that  this  business  will 
be  handled  and  disposed  of  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Therefore,  when  you  enter  an  office 
you  should  immediately  proceed  with  the 
business  at  hand  and  if  this  business  is  con¬ 
summated  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  such 
other  discussions  as  may  pertain  to  other 
than  business,  and  it  is  agreeable  with  all 
concerned,  then  you  can  rest  assured  that 
the  buyer  will  afford  you  this  cordiality.  In 
any  number  of  instances  salesmen  call  and 
consume  not  only  their  own  time  but  other 
people’s  time  in  discussing  inconsequential 
matters  even  to  the  point  that  the  business 
at  hand  does  not  receive  its  proper  attention. 
If  you  respect  my  time  and  my  business,  it 
will,  in  turn,  demand  respect  for  your  time 
and  your  business. 


/  don’t  want  you  to  run  down  your  com¬ 
petitors'’  goods.  Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty 
people  that  I  canvassed  mentioned  this 
point.  Some  salesmen  spend  so  much  time 
talking  about  their  competitors’  goods  that 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  name  of  the  company 
that  he  represents.  In  our  office  the  other 
day  we  had  a  very  concrete  case  of  “knock¬ 
ing.”  The  salesman  was  politely  informed 
by  the  buyer  that  an  order  on  which  he  had 
quoted  had  been  placed  with  a  competitor. 
This  salesman  insulted  our  buyer’s  intelli¬ 
gence  by  saying  that  it  did  not  show  good 
business  judgment  to  buy  these  products. 
It  so  happened  that  the  products  purchased 
were  to  cost  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  this 
salesman’s  products.  It  had  been  decided, 
however,  that  for  the  purpose  intended  the 
lower  priced  products  would  be  completely 
satisfactory.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
buyer  told  me  that  he  would  not  have  pur¬ 
chased  these  products  from  this  particular 
salesman  even  though  he  had  offered  to 
meet  the  lower  price.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  for  this  salesman  to  re-establish  him¬ 
self  because  he  has  destroyed  this  buyer’s 
confidence  and  respect. 

/  don’t  want  you  to  waste  my  time.— This, 
of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  your 
being  thoughtful  of  my  time  and  my  bus¬ 
iness.  However,  the  point  that  I  want  to 
bring  out  here  is  this:  So  few  salesmen  call¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  endeavor  to  reach  any 
degree  of  understanding  before  embarking 
on  their  sales  talk.  Many  salesmen  waste 
not  only  their  own  time  but  the  buyer’s 
time  and  quite  often  his  patience  in  giving 
a  stereotyped  sales  talk  without  knowing  or 
apparently  caring  for  his  prospective  buyer’s 
position.  There  have  been  several  instances, 
to  my  knowledge,  where  the  buyers  were 
much  better  informed  than  the  salesmen, 
and  yet  the  salesmen  were  telling  them  the 
fine  points  of  the  game.  Humbleness  is  a 
virtue  and  most  generally  recognized  by 
men  of  position.  So  let  us  not  forget  to  be 
a  little  humble  and  arrive  at  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  before  going  into  a  long  drawn 
out  talk  which  may  mean  the  loss  of  much 
time  and  the  provoking  of  dislike.  Many 
friendships  have  been  welded  through  re¬ 
spect  and  you  must  give  the  other  fellow 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Buyer's  Reaction 

A  salesman  came  into  our  office  the  other 
day  and  upon  admission  to  the  buyer’s  of¬ 
fice  promptly  set  about  to  convince  him  that 
his  products  were  the  best  manufactured, 
giving  him  all  the  fine  points,  etc.,  etc.  The 
buyer  couldn’t  get  a  word  in  edgewise  and 
this  salesman  proceeded  to  give  his  expert 
advice  on  the  art  of  manufacture.  Little 
did  he  know  that  this  particular  buyer  had 
spent  considerable  time  in  study  and  re¬ 
search  and  that  our  Company  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  this  self-same  process. 

As  a  favor  to  this  salesman  the  buyer 
endeavored  to  set  him  straight  on  certain 
points  but  the  salesman  acted  anything  but 
the  part  of  a  gentleman.  He  departed  very 
ungracefully  and  left  nothing  behind  but 
unfavorable  reactions. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  compliment  me  be¬ 
cause  1  know  flattery  when  1  hear  it.— You 
are  more  liable  to  incur  ill  will  than  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  flattery 
is  usually  intended.  I  don’t  doubt  that  quite 
a  few  of  you  men  have  been  successful 
through  the  use  of  flattery  on  the  weaker 
sex— but  we  are  now  talking  about  business. 

( Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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UEF  NEWS 


international  roup  visits 

EEF  RESEARCH  LAHORATORY 


PRIOR  to  the  opening  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  sessions  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Congress,  about 
one  hundred  delegates  spent  a  day  in 
Hartford  studying  American  funda¬ 
mentals  in  the  management  of  the 
office  equipment,  insurance  and  home 
making  businesses. 

The  visit  to  the  UEF  General  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  was  arranged  as 
part  of  a  six-day  tour  of  New  England 
during  which  the  group  saw  notable 
demonstrations  of  American  manage¬ 
ment  at  work.  The  tour  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  first  meeting  of 
the  International  Management  Organ¬ 
ization  held  in  this  country.  The 
Seventh  International  Management 
Congress  is  a  gathering  of  industrial 
leaders  and  management  authorities 
from  about  thirty  countries.  The 
American  affiliate  of  the  International 
Committee  is  the  National  Manage¬ 
ment  Council.  L.  C.  Stowell,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President,  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Company  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Distribution.  Mr. 
Stowell  also  consented  to  serve  on  the 
Reception  Committee.  More  than  2,000 
Americans  and  several  hundred  mem¬ 


bers  from  other  countries  attended  the 
Management  Congress. 

At  the  General  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  delegates  were  given  an 
address  of  welcome.  M.  W.  Singiser, 
Manager  of  the  Consolidated  Service 
School,  then  conducted  the  delegates 
through  the  Service  School  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  of  teaching.  Leo 
T.  Osmon,  Director  of  the  Sales  Edu¬ 
cational  Division,  sketched  briefly  the 
history  of  the  typewriter  industry  and 
spoke  on  Sales  Organization  —  sales 
and  service  policies  and  programs. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer  of 
Tests,  spoke  on  the  exercising  of  con¬ 
trol  over  raw  products  shipped  to  the 
plant  and  the  technical  processes  in 
manufacturing. 

Following  dinner  at  the  General 
Research  Laboratory,  Cornelius  Van 
Uden  of  Holland,  on  behalf  of  the 
visiting  delegates,  thanked  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Company  for  their 
hospitality.  Oscar  J.  Sundstrand,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  adding  and  accounting 
machines  which  bear  his  name,  was 
introduced.  G.  W.  Spahr,  Engineering 
Manager,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  Company  had  in  entertaining  the 
delegates. 


A  panoramic  view  of  the  office 
equipment  industry  was  then  obtained 
by  the  delegates  who  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Museum  which  contains 
writing  machines  from  their  inception 
to  the  present,  and,  by  means  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  factory  management. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  a  small  group  of  other 
well-known  organizations  which  were 
similarly  honored,  was  chosen  for  in¬ 
spection  because  it  is  regarded  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  American 
management. 

In  this  triennial  meeting  of  world 
experts  in  the  field  of  management, 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  believe 
that  it  afforded  the  finest  opportunity 
of  a  decade  for  the  consideration  of 
those  fundamental  problems  which 
should  be  the  main  concern  of 
management  —  the  opportunities,  the 
responsibilities,  relationships,  tech¬ 
niques  and  practices.  The  unusual 
character  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress,  with  its  appeal  to  the  pride  and 
resourcefulness  of  American  manage¬ 
ment,  evoked  the  enthusiastic  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  participating  companies 
and  organizations. 
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The  One  Park  Avenue  C^olf  cJournament 


SOME  forty  spirited  golfers  from 
the  New  York  Offices  went  out  to 
battle  Old  Man  Par  at  the  Coldstream 
Country  Club  at  East  Hempstead. 
Long  Island.  Among  the  forty  who 
braved  the  elements  to  place  new 
hazards  on  the  course,  where  every 
hole  should  be  named  “grief.'  yom 
reporter  noted  the  following  execu¬ 
tives  of  our  Company  in  action: 
Executive  Vice-President,  L.  C. 
Stowell;  Vice-President,  L.  E.  Lentz; 
Vice-President,  E.  A.  Trefzger;  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer,  C.  S.  Duncan; 
Comptroller,  E.  R.  Baines;  Assistant 
Comptroller,  H.  L.  Junge;  Assistant 
General  Sales  Manager,  M.  A.  Seely; 
and  Divisional  Sales  Managers.  W.  H. 
Blaney,  Alfred  Jensen,  and  N.  D.  Mac¬ 
Leod;  General  Service  Manager,  G. 
H.  Crossan ;  Publicity  Division  Man¬ 
ager,  C.  H.  W.  Ruprecht.  Jim  Brownell 
came  up  from  Washington  and  he  was 
allowed  to  play  after  he  promised  to 
obtain  a  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  course  after  the 
tournament. 

The  tournament  was  unique  in  that 
players,  after  completing  the  ninth 
hole,  recorded  their  scores  with  the 
official  score-keeper,  Russ  Hershey. 
who  then  based  the  handicap  on  each 
player’s  success  or  failure  with  the 
first  nine  holes.  Since  the  last  nine 
holes  at  Coldstream  are  considerably 
more  difficult  than  the  first  nine,  this 
system  of  handicapping  worked  out 
especially  well. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  official 
photographer,  Harry  Haddock  of  the 


A  word  about  the  pictures  at  the 
left.  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible 
to  describe  the  persons  or  actions  in 
each  photo.  Many  of  you  will  im¬ 
mediately  recognize  the  various  in¬ 
dividuals.  Your  reporter  cannot  resist 
the  urge  to  make  one  comment.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  lack  of  funds  did 
not  cause  Treasurer  Duncan  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  quenching  his  thirst 
with  a  bottle  of  “pop.” 

Highlights  by  your  roving  reporter: 
George  Crouch’s  baseball  cap  and 
slicker  .  .  .  Charlie  Grayson’s  plus 
fours  .  .  .  the  yell  of  welcome  for 
Charlie  Duncan  from  his  “on-the-tee’ 
mates  .  .  .  Eddie  Baines  and  George 
Crouch  ...  Ed  Lentz’s  hat  .  .  .  Emil 
Trefzger’s  pipe  .  .  .  L.  C.  Stowell’s 
“ten  calls”  for  his  partners  .  .  .  Hank 
Junge’s  bidding  in  the  bridge  game 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  the  nineteenth  hole ! 


Comptroller’s  Department,  we  are 
able  to  show  you  some  “action”  scenes 
of  a  day  that  will  go  down  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  participated  in  a 
real  get-together. 

After  the  last  foursome  had  finished, 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  club  house, 
and  prizes  were  presented  amid  a 
great  deal  of  good-natured  kidding. 
First  honor  of  the  day,  low  gross, 
went  to  A1  Jensen.  In  view  of  the  com¬ 
petition  which  he  was  up  against,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Emil  Trefzger,  Walter 
Blaney,  and  Jim  Brownell,  Al’s  vic¬ 
tory  was  outstanding.  Anyone  who 
scores  an  84  on  the  rough  ruggedness 
of  this  Coldstream  course,  especially 
when  confronted  with  continuous 
rain,  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 

Second  honor  for  low  gross  went 
to  Jim  Brownell.  Walter  Blaney’s  new 
“Master  Model”  putter  wafted  him 
into  third  position,  while  Emil 
Trefzger  came  in  fourth.  In  the  low 
net  scoring,  Walter  Riblet  was  first. 
Ed  Baines,  second.  Benny  Horwitz. 
third,  and  Arthur  Johnson,  fourth. 

Walter  Riblet  also  proved  that  his 
“collection”  activities  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  business  for  he  gathered  in 
special  prizes  for  having  the  highest 
gross,  the  highest  score  on  any  hole, 
the  worst  first  nine,  and  his  card  showed 
the  greatest  number  of  double  figures. 
Carl  Ruprecht  distinguished  himself 
by  having  the  highest  score  on  the 
fifteenth  hole.  He  drove  enough  golf 


balls  stamped  “UEF”  into  the  woods 
and  swamps  to  assure  us  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  some  years  to  come.  Jim 
Lafferty  won  the  prize  for  being  the 
best-dressed  golfer  on  the  course.  The 
prize  for  the  longest  drive  on  the  first 
hole  was  won  by  George  Brinley, 
while  Les  Wallinger  got  the  longest 
drive  on  the  18th  hole. 

There  was  considerable  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  prize  awarded  to  the 
player  having  the  shortest  drive  on 
the  first  hole  —  exclusive  of  whiffs  — 
but  “Deacon”  Seely  finally  won  out. 
It  was  here  that  your  reporter  learned 
that  the  driver  is  the  longest  club  in 
the  bag.  Judging  by  the  performance 
of  some  of  the  players  it  should  he 
even  longer  in  the  bag. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  everyone  had 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Bill  Turquand,  Les 
Wallinger,  and  Mert  Thayer,  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  was  taken  to  make  the 
tournament  an  annual  affair. 

F.  G.  Smith  Joins  “Hole-in-one’ 
Club  . .  .  F.  G.  Smith,  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Supply  Department,  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
“Hole-in-one”  Club  recently  on  the 
127  yard  9th  hole  on  the  private 
course  of  Trowbridge  Farm  at 
Kyserike,  N.  Y.  The  implement  of  war 
which  caused  the  big  thrill  was  a  No. 
7  iron. 

Congratulations,  Fred! 


Speaking  of  Golfers . . .  here  we  find  four  eminent  knights  of  the  fairways  otherwise 
known  to  us  as  E.  A.  Trefzger,  E.  R.  Baines,  L.  E.  Lentz  and  C.  S.  Duncan.  The  photo 
was  taken  at  the  Bonnie  Briar  Country  Club  ...  the  occasion  its  annual  “W  ow. 
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L.  C.  Stowell 
Executive 
Vice  President 


Mr.  Stowell 

Jells  Cihout 

The  Drummer 
1938  Model 


EXECUTIVE  Vice  President  Stow¬ 
ell  addressed  the  Hartford  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  recently.  Mr.  Stowell’s  topic 
was  “The  Drummer—  1938  Model.” 

In  commenting  on  our  Executive 
Vice  President,  Frank  J.  Sparks, 
Chairman  of  the  Rotary  Club  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee,  said,  “Mr.  Stowell 
is  a  forceful  speaker  and  an  expert 
on  analyzing  business  conditions.  He 
is  bringing  to  Hartford  a  message  that 
will  prove  of  interest  to  all.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stowell  s 
talk  was  so  interesting  that  we  feel 
every  member  of  the  UEF  family 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
reading  these  vital  excerpts  from  it. 
Lack  of  space,  unfortunately,  prevents 
us  from  reproducing  the  speech  in  its 
entirety. 

Because  of  the  many  volumes  which  have 
been  written  on  salesmanship,  you  may  feel 
that  it  is  a  bold  undertaking  on  my  part 
to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  this  compre¬ 
hensive  subject  in  the  allotted  time.  In  fact, 
perhaps  you  might  go  further  and  feel  that 
I  had  quite  some  courage  to  tackle  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  all.  But  I  personally  feel  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  salesmanship  should 
be  recognized  and  discussed  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  these  days  than  it  is. 

Were  the  great  industries  of  America  de¬ 
veloped  because  they  provided  an  adequate 
supply  of  goods  as  tested  by  a  normal  mar¬ 
ket  or  as  tested  by  the  apparent  need?  The 
answer  is  obviously  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  better  than 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  things  which  you 
and  I  enjoy  had  no  market  whatever  and 
were  not  wanted.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  normal  demand  nor  an  apparent  need. 
The  real  facts  are  that  someone  had  an  idea 
of  doing  something  a  better  way,  or  furnish¬ 
ing  something  new  and  different,  and  sales¬ 
manship  broke  down  the  public  resistance, 
created  the  desire  and  even,  in  many  cases, 
made  the  industry. 


Again,  what  is  normal  demand  or  a  nor¬ 
mal  market?  Had  the  pioneers  of  most  of 
our  industries  looked  for  the  normal  demand 
and  estimated  the  public  need,  they  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  invest  their 
money  and  live  through  the  lean  years  of 
development  and  the  struggle  to  gain  public 
recognition.  It  takes  vision  and  belief  in  the 
future  of  a  product  and  salesmanship  to 
launch  new  ideas,  and  it  is  by  far  the  excep¬ 
tion  when  any  thing  new  finds  a  ready 
public  desire  and  an  immediate  demand. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  survey  the  market 
even  for  a  well-established  product  or  a  new 
product  in  a  well-established  field,  and,  even 
then,  the  success  or  failure  is  much  more 
dependent  upon  salesmanship  than  upon  the 
consuming  power  of  the  public  and  the 
knowledge  of  where  the  market  is. 

The  Element  of  Salesmanship 

We  have  sold  accounting  machines  in  far 
off  Narvik  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
100  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  we 
have  sold  adding  machines  in  Fort  Simpson, 
Canada,  3300  miles  north  of  Winnipeg.  No 
normal  market  survey  would  include  such 
places,  yet  salesmanship  has  penetrated 
there.  Any  experienced  salesman  can  tell 
of  the  many  extraordinary  sales  he  has 
made  at  places  never  dreamed  of  as  con¬ 
taining  sales  possibilities. 

Whether  the  subject  of  salesmanship  is 
neglected  when  modern  economic  theories 
are  being  expounded  because  of  ignorance 
or  because  it  is  under-estimated,  I  cannot 
say;  but  I  do  personally  believe  that  much 
of  the  talk  about  cost  and  distribution ;  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  manufacturing  what  the 
public  desires  and  rendering  those  services 
for  which  the  public  hankers,  very  glibly 
passes  over  the  most  important  ingredient  of 
all,  and  that  is  the  element  of  salesmanship. 

Probably  everyone  present  today  can  re¬ 
call  the  time  when  a  salesman,  particularly 
a  salesman  who  did  any  traveling,  was  pop¬ 
ularly  referred  to  as  a  “Drummer.”  Of 
course,  we  do  not  call  them  drummers  any 
more,  that  is,  we  don’t  in  New  York,  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  places 
in  New  England  today,  and  probably  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
term  is  still  used  in  the  same  way.  I  speak 


from  actual  experience  since  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  call  himself  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Orange  in  Massachusetts. 

A  lot  of  salesmanship  has  been  exercised 
since  the  real  drummer  days.  For  example, 
I  can  remember  when  I  used  to  take  a  bath 
in  the  wooden  bathtub  on  Saturday  night 
in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  I  dignify 
it  when  I  call  it  a  bathtub,  for  I  distinctly 
remember  it  was  used  for  the  family  wash 
as  well.  My  grandfather  certainly  would 
have  felt  disturbed  at  my  mental  condition 
if  I  had  insisted  that  I  be  sprinkled  by  water 
from  a  pipe  overhead,  but  a  lot  of  drummers 
have  talked  about  modern  bathroom  fixtures 
since  those  days,  with  the  result  that  the 
wooden  bath-in-the-kitchen  seems  a  long 
time  ago.  If  the  normal  public  demand  had 
been  measured  fifty  years  ago,  my  guess  is 
today  we  would  be  a  long  way  from  our 
present  beautiful  and  convenient  bathrooms. 

As  I  said  before,  we  don't  call  them  drum¬ 
mers  any  more  —  these  men  who  sell.  They 
are  salesmen  now,  or  sales  engineers,  or 
district  supervisors,  or  assistants  to  Presi¬ 
dents,  or  carry  some  other  title  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  lend  more  weight  and  dignity.  But 
the  part  they  play  is  a  much  more  important 
part  than  I  hear  them  given  credit  for  these 
days,  and  I  stand  here  as  champion  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  important 
phase  of  our  business  life. 

Public  Demand 

Let  me  go  back  again  to  emphasize  the 
point  of  public  demand.  I  contend  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  public  de¬ 
mand;  that  such  demand  is  made  by  sales¬ 
manship.  Pick  any  one  of  our  present  day 
comforts,  go  back  into  its  history  and  you 
will  find  practically  always  that  the  industry 
was  very  slow  in  getting  started.  There  was 
no  public  demand.  In  fact,  there  was  quite 
the  opposite  —  a  very  definite  and  stubborn 
public  resistance.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
public  accepted  the  typewriter  with  open 
arms?  Quite  theopposite.lt  was  resisted  with 
every  conceivable  argument  and  even  to 
this  day  you  will  find  some  people  who  can¬ 
not  bring  themselves  to  write  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  on  a  typewriter. 

( Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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Underwood  Master  (Proves  Speed 
and  Endurance  in  Typing  Marathon 


WORDS  by  the  million  were 
ground  out  by  twelve  typists  in  a 
two-week,  day  and  night  relay  in  the 
World’s  First  Typing  Marathon  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  in 
Toronto.  In  the  324  continuous  hours, 
they  typed  1,560,341  words,  made 
7,801,705  key  strokes,  copied  “Gone 
With  the  Wind”  nearly  four  times,  and 
changed  places  at  one  Underwood 
Master  typewriter  1,295  times.  At  the 
end  of  the  writing  period,  they  had 
amassed  5,480  sheets  of  paper  which 
they  had  filled  at  an  average  speed  of 
80.2  words  per  minute  for  19,440 
minutes. 

Each  of  the  twelve  contestants  —  six 
men  against  six  women  —  spent  two 
hours  daily  at  the  keyboard,  the  men 
alternating  with  the  women,  and  the 
100.000  persons  who  are  estimated  to 
have  watched  them  during  the  mara¬ 
thon’s  course,  saw  that  their  speed  in¬ 
creased  materially  each  day.  The 
women  far  out-wrote  the  men.  This 
was  because  their  number  included 
Irma  Wright  and  Margaret  Faulkner 
of  Toronto,  Canada’s  two  touch-system 
prima  donnas. 

Typing  experts  regard  this  test  as 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  as 
transcription  matter,  “Gone  with  the 
Wind”  is  exceedingly  difficult.  This  is 
so  because  of  its  long  stretches  of  dia¬ 
logue,  often  in  difficult  Negro  dialect, 
and  the  intricate  punctuation.  Al¬ 
though  the  typists  wrote  this  punctu¬ 
ation,  they  received  credit  only  for 
actual  words,  their  total  writing  and 
average  speed,  therefore,  being  much 
greater  than  the  figures  indicate. 

No  less  impressive  than  the  typists’ 
performance  was  the  performance  of 
the  single  Underwood  Master  type¬ 
writer  which  endured  the  whole  two- 
weeks’  incessant  pounding,  by  novices 
and  experts  alike,  without  a  single 
break-down!  In  all  the  324  hours,  it 
required  replacement  for  only  1014 
minutes  for  changing  the  seven  rib¬ 
bons  which  the  writing  consumed. 
Every  Underwood  Master  salesman 
has  good  cause  to  boast  about  Under¬ 
wood  performance  and  endurance. 
The  new  Underwood  Master  stroked 
over  9,000,000  times  by  speed  cham¬ 
pions  and  hard-hitting  novices  proved 
its  amazing  efficiency  without  a  break¬ 
down  ! 

Thus  is  demonstrated  Underwood’s 


Top:  With  a  snip  of  a  bi-colored  type¬ 
writer  ribbon,  His  Worship  Mayor  Ralph 
C.  Day,  of  Toronto,  starts  the  14-dav 
Typing  Marathon  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Some  of  the  typing  mara¬ 
thoners  are  grouped  about  Irma  Wright,  ol 
Toronto,  captain  and  first  of  the  women’s 
team  to  take  an  hour’s  whirl  at  the  Under¬ 
wood  Master  all  the  contestants  used. 


inbuilt  durability.  With  this  new  test 
of  Underwood  efficiency  and  durabil¬ 
ity,  every  Master  salesman  can  tell  a 
story,  a  true  story  —  of  a  typewriter 


’ROUND  AND  'ROUND  the  clock  in 
hourly  shifts  day  and  night  for  two  weeks, 
these  twelve  typists  changed  places  at  one 
machine  1,295  times.  CLOCKWISE  from 
nearest  the  camera  they  are  Alexander 
Orr,  Frieda  Laidlaw,  Arnold  Wright, 
Margaret  Faulkner,  Charles  White,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  men’s  team;  Irma  \\  right,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  women;  Frank  Livingstone, 
Margaret  Ward,  Arthur  Ballard,  Wilma 
Alexander, George Kirtley  and  Elda  McColl. 

which  gives  more  and  better  work  — 
with  less  operator  fatigue  —  with 
quieter  operation  —  at  lower  upkeep 
cost.  The  Master  marches  on! 
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A  Wonderful  Opportunity 

Is  Offered  to  Every 
EEF  Salesman  ... 


International 
Broadcast  Union 


3K< 


onors 


EVERY  member  of  the  1938  UEF 
All  Star  Salesmen’s  Club  has 
been  invited  to  a  free  trip  to  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  in  1939. 

The  World  of  Tomorrow  will  open 
its  gates  for  the  greatest  international 
gathering  in  the  history  of  the  world 
on  April  30,  1939.  Occupying  a  com¬ 
pletely  rehabilitated  site  of  two  square 
miles  on  Long  Island,  it  will  entail 
the  expenditure  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  and  will  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  an  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  of  approximately  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  people. 

Located  in  the  almost  exact  geo¬ 
graphical  and  population  center  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  modes  of  transportation, 
The  New  York  World's  Fair  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  predecessors,  not 
only  by  its  huge  scale  of  operations, 
but  by  its  construction  as  a  really  per¬ 
manent  civic  improvement  and  a  heri¬ 
tage  for  future  generations. 

Within  the  short  period  of  a  few 
months,  fifty  million  visitors  (a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  attendance),  will 
view  the  world’s  greatest  assemblage 
of  impartial  comparisons  of  the  in¬ 
dexes  and  trends  of  business,  amuse¬ 
ment  and  culture.  They  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  representative 
displays  of  Art,  Literature,  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Science  and  Industry  from  the 
forty-eight  States,  the  U.  S.  territories, 
and  sixty  foreign  countries. 


Featuring  special  events  and  attrac¬ 
tions,  pageants  of  the  states,  pageants 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  and  pa¬ 
geants  of  the  European  countries.  The 
World  of  Tomorrow  will  be  a  large 
and  seemingly  endless  spectacle  staged 
in  a  splendor  far  beyond  the  dreams 
and  imagination  of  millions  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers. 

Historical,  allegorical,  and  mythi¬ 
cal  extravaganzas;  sporting  events; 
colorful  water  carnivals  presented  in 
a  huge  Marine  Amphitheatre  seating 
over  sixteen  thousand  spectators;  a 
mammoth  playground  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  providing  ample 
space  for  every  conceivable  form  of 
entertainment;  and  countless  other 
unusual  and  amazing  features  will 
assure  visitors  to  this  fair  more  than 
a  full  quota  of  laughter,  fun  and  real 
pleasure. 

This  setting,  together  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  drawing  power  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  should  encourage  every 
UEF  salesman  to  become  an  All  Star 
Member.  It  will  mean  hard  work  but 
it  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Are 
you  coming  to  New  York  and  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1939? 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  All  Star  Club. 
Membership  closes  on  December  31st. 
Decide  now  to  make  every  minute 
count  until  you  have  achieved  your 
objective.  It  can  be  done! 


Ernest  Seitz 

A  N  honor  virtually  without  parallel 
in  radio  broadcasting  went  to 
Ernest  Seitz,  Canada’s  foremost 
pianist,  son  of  J.  J.  Seitz,  President  of 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  Limited, 
Canada,  and  star  of  the  widely  fol¬ 
lowed  weekly  broadcasts  which  it 
sponsors  from  Toronto,  in  the  invi¬ 
tation  extended  to  him  to  play  October 
23rd  on  the  Fifth  World  Concert  of 
the  International  Broadcast  Union. 

Over  a  hook-up  encompassing  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  world,  embracing 
upwards  of  50  nations  and  attracting 
an  audience  estimated  at  more  than 
150,000,000,  Mr.  Seitz  rendered  for 
the  first  time  on  the  radio  his  own 
arrangement  of  the  long-popular  “The 
World  is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise,” 
which  he  himself  composed.  As  the 
only  solo  artist  on  a  five-part  program 
intended  to  convey  to  the  world  a  musi¬ 
cal  picture  of  all  Canada,  he  officially 
represented  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  broadcast,  a  semi-annual  inter¬ 
national  event,  was  staged  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
from  19:30  to  20.00  o’clock  Green- 
which  Mean  Time  Sunday  October 
23rd  (2:30  to  3:00  P.M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time).  It  was  carried  by 
comprehensive  net-works  in  at  least 
50  of  the  55  nations  comprising  the 
International  Broadcast  Union.  These 
include  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation’s  coast  to  coast  stations 
in  Canada  and  the  facilities  of  both 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seitz  is  concurrently  giving 
weekly  recitals  over  a  Canadian  net¬ 
work  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Limited, 
Canada,  beginning  a  26-week  series 
on  October  16th.  He  is  heard  each 
Sunday  from  1:30  to  2:00  o’clock 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  His  October 
23rd  broadcast  for  Underwood  came 
just  prior  to  the  Fifth  World  Concert. 

The  International  Broadcast  Union 
is  the  governing  body  of  world  broad¬ 
casting,  is  affiliated  with  the  League 
of  Nations  and  like  the  League  has 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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The  Drummer  — 
1938  Model 

( Continued  from  page  10) 

A  generation  ago,  a  typewriter  salesman 
actually  had  to  sit  down  day  after  day  in¬ 
structing  the  purchaser  just  how  the  machine 
was  operated.  Typists  were  practically  un¬ 
known.  Even  the  legal  fraternity  presented 
briefs  in  long  hand.  Typewriter  salesmen, 
to  eliminate  the  prejudice  against  writing 
hv  machine,  had  to  enlist  the  aid  of  judges, 
who  were  often  obliged  to  read  unintelligi¬ 
ble  scrawls.  And,  too,  there  could  not  be  a 
portable  typewriter  industry  today  had  not 
salesmen  broken  down  the  resistance  to  the 
typewriter  idea  originally. 

Did  the  public  rush  to  buy  automobiles, 
or  did  it  take  intelligent  and  hard-working 
salesmen?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  early 
days  of  automobile  the  public  was  shouting 
“Get  a  horse!”  and  laughed  at  the  mechan¬ 
ical  troubles  on  the  road.  They  had  a  great 
curiosity  about  these  new-fangled  machines, 
but  many  a  company  was  wrecked  from  lack 
of  sales  before  the  automobile  idea  was 
really  sold,  so  that  it  became  a  large  and 
profitable  industry. 

Salesmanship  Not  Restricted 

Sales  schools  with  competent  teaching 
staffs  of  experts  —  school  houses  which  rank 
well  with  the  best  of  private  and  public 
school  establishments  —  sales  camps  for 
graduate  training  —  all  these  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  importance  of  salesmanship. 
Here  in  Hartford  in  our  General  Research 
Laboratory  building  on  Arbor  Street  we 
maintain  a  sales  school  with  three  modernly 
equipped  class  rooms  and  a  service  school 
as  well,  with  a  competent  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Nor  is  salesmanship  restricted  to  sales¬ 
men.  Great  advertising  agencies  with  skilled 
artists,  copy  writers,  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perts,  have  multiplied  and  contributed  expert 
knowledge  and  experience  to  selling;  even 
a  new  art  of  selling  by  mail  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  to 
supersede  the  work  of  salesmen,  but  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  complement  it. 

All  this  to  the  end  that  America  takes  the 
outstanding  place  among  nations  of  the 
world  in  salesmanship  and  I  believe  closely 
linked  with  that,  in  standards  of  living.  In 
fact,  isn’t  it  conceivable  that  this  is  the 
ingredient  more  than  any  other  that  stamps 
us  as  energetic,  forward  looking  people, 
wanting  things  because  we  have  been  sold 
the  desire,  pushed  into  higher  and  higher 
standards  because  of  the  indomitable  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  salesmen,  who  sell  the  use  of 
articles  and  services  not  wanted  and  always 
resisted  in  the  early  steps  of  their  develop¬ 
ment? 

It  is  furthest  from  my  mind  to  treat  lightly 
the  many  other  invaluable  elements  of  our 
economic  life.  It  has  been  my  purpose  here 
to  give  the  drummer,  the  salesman,  and 
selling  some  of  the  attention  that  they  richly 
deserve,  and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in 
some  measure,  humble  as  my  efforts  may 
be.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  you  hear 
economists  expounding  theories  for  taking 
apart  and  putting  together  our  economic 
and  business  structures,  and  when  you  are 
discussing  among  your  friends  the  changing 
needs  of  business,  you  will  find  a  place  in 
your  thinking  for  “The  Drummer  -  1938 
Model”  and,  that  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  salesmanship  is  a  most  vital  ingredient 
in  any  formula,  past,  present  or  future,  of 
American  business  life. 


An  Underwood 

goes  to  the 

South  Pole 


dnnouncing 

the  UEF 
Photo  Contest 


THE  UEF  NEWS  thanks  Vice 
President  Trefzger  for  permitting 
us  to  reproduce  part  of  a  letter  he 
received  from  Sir  Hubert  W  ilkins,  the 
noted  explorer. 

“Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  on 
the  Ellsworth  Antarctic  Expedition, 
our  radio  man  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
equipped  with  a  standard  typewriter. 
So,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  but  provide  him  with  the  best 
—  an  Underwood. 

“As  you  know  I  have  been  using 
Underwood  typewriters  exclusively  on 
my  expeditions  for  some  years,  so  I 
took  the  liberty  of  calling  up  your 
office  to  arrange  an  immediate  delivery. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  prompt  response 
made  by  your  office.  The  machine  has 
been  collected  and  we  will  sail  for 
the  South  Pole  again  well  equipped. 
“With  best  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  Wilkins” 

Godspeed  to  an  intrepid  explorer 
and  may  success  crown  his  new 
endeavors. 


TAG  not  bother  to  read  more  of  this  if  you 
are  satisfied  with  yourself,  your  work, 
your  sales  and  your  present  condition.  But 
if  you  want  to  improve,  you  may  find  some 
ideas  in  answering  the  following  questions: 
How  many  of  my  customers  have  bought 
more  in  1938  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1937? 

Has  the  average  size  of  orders  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers  increased  in  1938? 

Have  I  increased  the  percentage  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  my  line  in  my  territory? 

Have  I  increased  the  percentage  of  profit¬ 
able  merchandise  sold  on  each  order? 

Is  my  “miles  traveled  per  order”  more  or 
less  than  in  1937?  Or  am  I  using  more 
gasoline  and  tires  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  goods  sold? 

What  is  my  “cost  to  sell”?  Am  I  costing 
my  firm  more  and  more  of  every  dollar 
sold,  or  are  my  selling  costs,  in  relation  to 
volume  sold,  going  down? 

Check  over  your  own  records  and  see  how 
you  stand  on  these  questions.  You  can 
quickly  determine  whether  you  are  making 
progress  or  slipping  backward.  Remember 
this;  If  you  do  not  check  your  work,  some¬ 
one  has  to  do  it  for  you. 

—  Dartnell  Service 


This  unusual  photograph  taken  by  George 
Bender  might  appropriately  be  titled  . . . 
So  What? 


ALL  you  need  to  enter  the  UEF 
news  Amateur  Photography  Con¬ 
test  is  an  amateur  standing  and  a  good 
photograph.  Each  month  there  will  be 
a  $5.00  prize  for  the  best  picture  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  winning  photograph  will 
be  reproduced  in  the  UEF  news. 

The  Judges  are  M.  A.  Seely,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Sales  Manager;  F.  D. 
Lehn,  Manager.  Export  Division ;  and 
George  Bender,  General  Service  De¬ 
partment.  All  three  are  distinguished 
amateur  photography  fans. 

Rules : 

1.  Subjects  —  no  restrictions.  If  persons  are 
shown  it  is  necessary  to  have  their  writ¬ 
ten  permission  in  order  to  reproduce  the 
photograph. 

2.  Photographs  submitted  must  be  suitable 
for  reproduction. 

3.  The  uef  news  will  not  be  responsible  for 
entries  and  none  will  be  returned. 

4.  Anyone  in  the  employ  of  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  may  enter  this  contest.  It 
is  for  UEF  employees  only. 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  identification,  each 
photograph  must  he  signed  on  the  back 
with  the  name  and  office  address  of  the 
contestant. 

6.  I’he  uef  news  will  select  a  number  o! 
“Honorable  Mention”  photos  for  repro¬ 
duction  each  month  for  which  no  cash 
prize  will  be  awarded. 

7.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

Send  your  entries,  carefully  wrap¬ 
ped,  to  — 

The  Editor,  uef  news. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company. 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SABU,  Star  of  CO  nuns. 

Uses  an  UNDERWOOD 


^  ABU,  whose  rise  to  stardom  on 
►CJ  the  silver  screen  has  been  little 
short  of  an  Horatio  Algier  tale,  plays 
the  juvenile  lead  in  “Drums,”  which 
is  released  in  America  by  United 
Artists.  Sabu  is  the  Indian  lad  who 
made  a  hit  in  the  film,  “Elephant 
Boy.”  His  father  was  an  elephant  driver 
and  Sabu  himself  was  a  stableboy  for 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  (in  South¬ 
ern  India)  when  the  movie  people 
found  him.  He  had  never  seen  a 
motion  picture  camera  before  and  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
but  be  knew  and  loved  the  elephants 
of  the  j  ungle.  He  made  a  wonderful 
Elephant  Boy. 

Since  this  successful  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  films,  Sabu  has  been  living  in 
London.  He  attended  school  there, 
while  working  in  motion  pictures. 
Now  he  is  in  America  for  the  opening 
of  his  second  film,  “Drums.” 

“Drums”  is  also  a  story  of  India, 
but  a  very  different  one  from  “Ele¬ 
phant  Boy.”  “Drums”  is  a  melodrama 
and  it  is  full  of  spies,  murderers  and 
thieves.  Sabu  plays  the  part  of  a 
young  Indian  prince. 

This  is  Sabu’s  first  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  landed  in  New  York  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  London  fog.  He  faced  a  battery 
of  news  cameramen.  He  dined  with 
famous  people,  saw  Radio  City  Music 
Hall,  where  his  new  picture,  “Drums” 
opened.  He  went  ice-skating.  Then  he 
flew  on  to  Hollywood.  He  will  make 
no  movies  in  America.  His  next  pic¬ 
ture  will  be.  “Thief  of  Bagdad”  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks  playing  his  role 
as  in  the  silent  movies. 

Now  he  steps  from  his  country  be¬ 
yond  the  Khyber  Pass  and  into  a  new 
world  and  the  modern  role  of  a  busy 
young  man  with  a  desire  to  do  things 
in  the  modern  manner.  Sabu  states 
that  he  likes  his  new  trim,  easy-writ¬ 
ing,  speedy  Underwood  Portable.  He 
wants  to  learn  touch  typewriting  so 
that  he  can  glide  through  his  studies. 
When  he  visited  our  offices  at  One 
Park  Avenue,  and  saw  demonstrations 
on  his  machine  by  Remo  Poulson 
and  Barney  Stapert,  noted  speed 
champion  typists,  he  expressed  great 


amazement.  He  said  that  he  too  would 
practice  and  that  someday  he  would 
acquire  a  speed  on  his  portable  which 
would  approximate  theirs.  That  is  an 
indication  of  the  boy’s  character 
whose  mother  died  when  he  was  al¬ 
most  a  baby  and  whose  father  died 
when  he  was  five. 

Again,  C.  H.  W.  Ruprecht,  Pub¬ 
licity  Division  Manager,  was  success¬ 
ful  in  negotiating  a  tie-in  during  the 
showing  of  the  film  throughout  the 
country.  An  attractive  poster  showing 
Sabu  using  his  Underwood  Portable 
Typewriter  has  been  distributed  to 
every  Underwood  Portable  Dealer, 
Sales  Agent  and  Branch  Office.  The 
showing  of  “Drums”  gives  Underwood 
Dealers  and  Branch  Offices  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  tie-in  with  the  local 
theatre’s  publicity  and  promotional 
activities.  Cash  in  on  the  popularity 
of  Sabu  and  “Drums”  and  display  the 
specially-designed  Underwood  Port¬ 
able  poster. 

Supply  Division 
Has  Record-Break¬ 
ing  Months 

THE  Sales  Manager  of  the  Supply 
Division  N.  D.  MacLeod,  was 
the  recipient  of  many  cordial  congrat¬ 
ulations  due  to  the  fact  that  supply 
sales  broke  all  records  for  the  month 
of  September. 

In  expressing  his  thanks,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Leod  said.  “I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
everyone  who  had  a  part  in  making 
this  record.  Please  accept  my  thanks.” 

Supply  Sales  Manager,  MacLeod 
feels,  and  rightly  so.  that  every  order 
for  supplies,  regardless  of  size,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  total 
sales.  The  Supply  Division  has 
adopted  a  stirring  slogan  for  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  this  year: 

LAST  QUARTER  1938 -FIRST  IN 
SUPPLY  SALES. 

FLASH  .  .  .  Again  in  October  every 
District  showed  an  increase  over  Octo¬ 
ber,  1937.  For  two  consecutive  months 
the  Supply  Division  has  broken  exist¬ 
ing  sales  records.  Congratulations! 
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The  Buyers’  Viewpoint  ( cont'd ) 


l  don't  want  you  to  be  conceited,  pert  or 
cocky—  You  might  be  the  best  salesman  in 
the  business  but  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  and  even  if  I  have,  it  would  not  in  any 
way  lessen  my  obligation  to  my  Company 
and  any  business  between  us  would  have  to 
be  consummated  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
you  were  any  other  salesman— good  or  bad. 

Appearance  and  Psychology 

The  usual  talks  in  connection  with  sales¬ 
manship  always  mention  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  neatness,  etc.  These  points  should  be 
remembered  because  all  of  us  are  just  a  little 
vain  and  sometimes  overlook  these  points. 
However,  you  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize 
your  position  even  for  one  moment  and  you 
should,  therefore,  try  to  live  up  to  these  con¬ 
ventions  at  all  times. 

Psychology,  of  course,  plays  a  big  part  in 
most  sales  courses  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  delve 
into  the  subject  of  psychology  to  any  great 
extent.  There  is,  however,  a  psychology  that 
all  of  you  can  use  and  it  takes  little  or  no 
effort  on  your  part.  That  is  the  psychology 
of  sensing  moods  and  of  being  able  to  readily 
prepare  yourself  to  meet  these  moods. 

I  heard  of  an  instance  the  other  day  where 
there  were  several  men  seated  at  a  table  at 
the  Executive  Club.  The  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  table  were  in  a  very  sane  mood, 
but  one  person  who  happened  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  an  advertising  firm,  was  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the 
extent  that  he  made  himself  obnoxious.  He 
was,  what  you  might  term,  a  “good  time 
Charlie”  and  proceeded  to  inflict  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  personality  on  the  people  at 
other  tables  as  well  as  his  own.  Had  the 
gentleman  applied  a  little  of  the  psychology 
of  moods,  he  most  certainly  would  not  have 
created  the  feeling  that  existed  toward  his 
unnecessary  efforts. 

One  of  the  biggest  points  in  selling  is  to 
be  able  to  smile—  In  a  certain  insurance 
company  employing  about  one  hundred 
salesmen,  there  was  one  man  who  seemed 
to  have  all  the  qualities  that  any  salesman 
could  possibly  want.  He  knew  his  business. 
His  schooling  was  of  the  best.  His  dress  and 
manners  were  faultless.  And  yet  there  were 
twenty-four  men  in  the  organization  who 
were  continually  selling  more  insurance  day 
in  and  day  out. 

This  man  was  outstanding— even  to  the 
point  that  the  officials  of  the  Company 
couldn’t  understand  why  he  was  25th  on 
the  list.  To  make  a  long  story  short  they 
had  this  man  psychoanalyzed  and  the  ana¬ 
lyst  advised  that  there  was  only  one  possible 
reason  for  this  apparent  lack  of  sales. 

This  salesman  was  too  serious  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  smiled. 

Upon  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
salesman,  it  was  a  matter  of  just  sixty  days 
until  he  was  number  one  on  the  list. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
proper  greeting  and  much  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  handshake.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  salesman  calling  for  the  first  time 
shoud  extend  his  hand.  The  handshake  is 
to  denote  friendship— and  friendship  can¬ 
not  exist  where  two  people  do  not  know 
each  other.  If,  however,  the  buyer  extends 
his  hand,  it  is,  of  course,  in  order  to  accept. 
Some  salesmen  are  over-anxious  to  extend 
their  hands  and  inasmuch  as  they  have 
something  to  sell,  the  buyer  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  defensive.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  apply  to  formal  introductions, 


where  the  handshake  is  usually  permissible. 

Some  salesman  have  a  very  bad  habit  of 
looking  over  the  papers  on  a  desk,  of  mov¬ 
ing  papers  or  other  objects  that  they  may 
place  their  brief  cases  on  the  desks;  others 
think  nothing  of  moving  a  chair  in  order  to 
get  closer  to  the  buyer. 

Upon  entering  an  office  you  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  papers  on  the  desks  are 
the  properties  of  the  buyer  and  that  the 
furniture  and  other  objects  have  been  so 
arranged  to  suit  his  fancy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  enter  a 
stranger’s  house  and  immediately  set  about 
to  rearrange  his  furniture. 

The  practice  of  using  the  buyer’s  ’phone 
for  making  your  routine  calls  can  and  does 
create  much  unfavorable  comment.  J  he  use 
of  the  ’phone  should  be  confined  to  such 
matters  as  pertain  strictly  to  the  business 
at  hand. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  stories  that  one 
hears  are  labeled  as  originating  from  a 
salesman.  You  should  take  every  precaution 
to  eliminate  this  unsavory  publicity  for 
yourself  and  your  Company.  Of  the  people 
that  I  have  canvassed,  at  least  50%  were 
very  much  against  the  art  of  story  telling. 

If  you  were  to  stop  and  think  about  it,  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  would  gamble  or 
accept  the  responsibility  that  you  assume 
when  you  tell  a  story.  You  would  not  know 
and  probably  haven’t  any  way  of  knowing 
my  religion  or  my  reaction  to  story  telling. 
Quite  a  few  of  your  customers  are  ardent 
church  members  and  positively  frown  on 
smutty  stories.  Also,  I  learned  that  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  not  necessarily 
church  members  feel  that  you  are  presum¬ 
ing  on  their  good  nature  by  telling  stories 
and  are  prejudiced  against  you  for  so  doing. 

Listen !  One  of  the  most  prominent  causes 
for  dislike  among  men  is  for  one  person  to 
hog  the  conversation  and  fail  to  entertain 
any  ideas  or  comments  from  other  people. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  can  all  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  even  the  most  humble  person 
and  when  you  are  trying  to  create  respect 
and  confidence  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  listen  to  what  the  other  man  has 
to  say.  Many  salesmen  have  talked  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  point  where  a  deal  could  be 
closed,  and  yet  they  continued  talking  until 
they  were  back  at  the  starting  point.  As 
previously  stated,  you  should  give  the  other 
man  a  chance  to  talk  that  you  may  arrive 
at  some  mutual  understanding  before  en¬ 
deavoring  to  proceed  with  your  selling 
campaign. 

Be  Dependable 

You  should  not  at  any  time  overlook  or 
do  anything  that  might  create  unfavorable 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  buyer’s  sub¬ 
ordinate.  There  will  be  another  day  and  the 
subordinates  of  today  may  be  the  buyers 
and  purchasing  agents  of  tomorrow. 

Do  not  make  deals  that  are  not  entirely 
clean  and  above  board.  Deals  of  this  kind, 
especially  where  other  departments  are  in¬ 
volved,  that  is,  the  Accounting  Departments, 
etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  estimation 
of  a  concern  and  many  times  create  very 
embarrassing  positions  for  all  concerned. 

We  had  an  instance  not  so  long  ago  where 
a  salesman  made  some  very  rash  promises 
to  our  men  in  the  field  and  needless  to  say, 
it  ended  very  unpleasantly.  This  salesman 
had  been  lax  in  all  his  dealings  and  his 
company  was  forced  to  make  good  even 
though  he  lost  his  job. 


The  subject  of  personality  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  over-worked.  It  is  a  marvelous  asset 
but  the  greater  majority  of  us  are  living  in 
a  defeatist  era.  We  have  accepted  defeat  in 
the  matter  of  personality  unless  we  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  people  who  is, 
as  they  say,  “just  born  with  it."’ 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  you  are 
making  a  terrible  mistake  in  accepting  this 
mistaken  belief. 

Personality  is  an  achievement.  Tt  can  be 
acquired  and  there  is  no  logic  in  your  ad¬ 
mitting  defeat  or  in  accepting  this  mistaken 
belief.  The  definition  of  personality  is  this: 
Personality  is  the  acquirement  of  those 
skills  and  qualities  that  serve  and  please 
people. 

Isn't  this  our  aim  in  life?  Doesn't  our  suc¬ 
cess  depend  on  our  serving  and  pleasing 
people?  And  to  do  these  things  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  have  those  skills  and  qualities. 

Personality  is  an  Achievement 

I  am  going  to  repeat  this  definition  and  if 
your  gentleman  will  endeavor  to  practice  it. 
especially  those  of  you  who  have  accepted 
defeat,  you  will  admit  and  acknowledge  that 
Personality  is  an  achievement.  It  is  the 
acquirement  of  those  skills  and  qualities 
that  serve  and  please  people. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  something  that  I  heard  the  other  day.  A 
certain  buyer  kept  a  note  book  in  his  desk 
in  which  he  inserted  each  salesman’s  name 
that  called  over  a  period  of  several  months. 
He  also  indicated  opposite  each  name 
whether  or  not  the  salesman  had  actually 
asked  him  to  buy.  The  percentage  was  very 
small.  Just  three  out  of  10  or  30%. 

If  you  must  lose  the  orders— don't  let  this 
be  the  reason. 


Jungbluth  Month 

ENERAL  Sales  Manager  Arnold 
announced  that  October  was  desig¬ 
nated  “Jungbluth  Month  in  the 
Portable  Typewriter  Division. 

The  idea  started  in  the  Southern 
District,  where  the  boys  certainly 
“went  to  town”  when  they  set  aside 
September  as  "Hagan  Month. 

Mr.  Arnold  said.  “I  am  sure  that 
they  felt  that  if  our  general  business 
could  be  given  a  spurt  in  September, 
October  was  the  month  to  do  the  same 
on  Wholesale  business. 

“October  is  the  start  of  the  big 
months  for  Portable  typewriter  sales. 
Let’s  pay  our  respects  to  Clyde  Jung¬ 
bluth  by  making  October,  1938,  one 
that  he  will  not  soon  forget." 

Every  Wholesale  Portable  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  country  did  his 
utmost  to  break  all  records  on  Whole¬ 
sale  Portable  sales  in  October.  Clyde 
Jungbluth  has  a  host  of  friends  and 
they  all  did  their  level  best  to  set  an 
outstanding  October  record  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  an  excellent  November  and 
December  when  Underwood  Portables 
are  “tops”  because  of  their  desira¬ 
bility  as  the  utmost  in  practical 
Christmas  gifts. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
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On  Parade 
at 

One  Park  Are. 

IT  was  “Open  House"  at  our  famous 
showroom  at  One  Park  Avenue 
during  the  week  of  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Show  —  October  3  to  8.  To  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  a  private  showing  of  typewriters, 
accounting  machines,  adding  machines, 
and  supplies  at  our  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  show. 

The  entire  line  of  Underwood 
Standard,  Noiseless,  and  Master  Type¬ 
writers,  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines,  and  the  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Adding  —  Figuring 
Machines,  were  exhibited,  demon¬ 
strated,  and  explained  by  competent 
operators.  Also  on  display  were  the 
beautiful  Underwood  Typemaster 
Portables  and  tbe  new  Student  model. 
The  UEF  supplies  used  with  the  above 
mentioned  machines  for  their  added 
efficiency  also  were  on  display. 

In  order  to  make  our  exhibit  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 
George  L.  Hossfield,  ten  times  World’s 
Champion  Typist,  demonstrated  his 
amazing  technique  on  the  new  Under¬ 
wood  Master  Typewriter. 

Our  window  displays,  featuring 
typewriters  and  adding  machines  and 
depicting  their  advancement  through 
the  years,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  By  comparing  them  with 
the  newest  models  the  passer-by  got 
a  graphic  view  of  the  parade  of  prog¬ 
ress  as  Underwood  marches  on. 

Interest  was  shown  in  our  entire 
line  of  machines  that  “speed  the 
world’s  business.”  The  hit  of  the  show 
was  the  Underwood  Standard  Duplex 
Carbon  and  Fabric  Ribbon  Machine 
with  the  new  exclusive  Underwood 
Right  Margin  Justifying  Feature, 
which  automatically  equalizes  every 
line  at  the  right  hand  margin.  This 
feature,  the  most  advanced  of  its  kind, 
was  praised  for  its  excellent  adapt¬ 
ability  in  preparing  copies  for  photo¬ 
offset  or  direct-printing  as  well  as  all 
duplicating  work. 


EVERY  year,  at  Atlantic  City,  a 
lucky  damsel  is  chosen  as  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  America  at  tbe 
Annual  Beauty  Pageant. 

This  year  Miss  Marilyn  Meseke  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  Miss 
America  and  crowned  the  “Queen  of 
Beauty.” 

Miss  America  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Harding  High  School  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  where  she  took  a  commercial 
course.  In  typing,  she  became  so  pro¬ 
ficient  on  an  Underwood  that  she 
generally  ranked  first  or  second  in  her 
class  in  all  speed  contests. 

When  Miss  America  was  in  Atlantic 
City  she  visited  our  permanent  ex¬ 


hibit  to  see  the  Underwood  Giant 
Typewriter  in  action.  At  the  exhibit, 
she  was  presented  with  an  Underwood 
Portable  by  our  Mr.  A.  G.  Rohr.  Miss 
Meseke  expressed  great  enthusiasm 
for  her  personal  writing  machine  and 
was  extremely  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  sturdiness,  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  new  Typemaster. 

Accompanying  Miss  America  were 
Miss  Utah,  who  is  Miss  Muriel  Good- 
speed  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Miss  Jackson¬ 
ville,  who  is  Miss  Gloria  Smiley  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  and,  Miss  As- 
bury  Park,  represented  by  Miss  Ruth 
Brady  of  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Rohr  admits  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
task  to  be  host  to  such  a  bevy  of 
beauties. 


Right:  Miss  America,  who  in  daily  life  is  known  as  Miss  Marilyn 
Meseke,  types  on  the  responsive  keys  of  an  Underwood  Portable. 
Below:  Miss  Asbury  Park,  Miss  America,  Miss  Jacksonville  and 
Miss  Utah  visit  the  Giant  Underwood  Typewriter  at  our  Atlantic 

City  exhibit. 
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UEF  NEWS 


Gied  Cross  ACTIVITIES 


IT  is  difficult  to  dramatize  the  year’s 
story  of  Red  Cross  service  by  fig¬ 
ures  alone.  Figures  can  be  explanatory, 
but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  long  re¬ 
membered.  Perhaps  by  relating  inci¬ 
dents  which  show  the  Red  Cross  at 
work,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a 
clearer  concept  of  the  people’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  work. 

For  example,  stating  that  the  Red 
Cross  taught  the  technique  of  water 
rescue  and  resuscitation  to  88,149 
persons  last  year  tells  of  the  scope  ol 
Red  Cross  life  saving  work  but  does 
not  tell  much  else. 

However,  the  following  incident 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  Red  Cross 
life  saving  is: 

A  crowd  of  young  people  are  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  lake  near  Adamsville. 
Tennessee.  Suddenly  it  is  realized 
that  one  of  them,  a  high  school  girl, 
is  missing.  In  the  crowd  is  a  member 
of  the  CCC  who  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  Red  Cross  life  saving  course. 
In  nothing  flat  he  is  out  in  the  water 
searching  the  area  where  the  girl  was 
last  seen.  After  a  while  he  finds  the 
body  and  brings  it  to  shore,  limp  and 
apparently  lifeless.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  he  sets  to  work  applying  the 
prone  pressure  method  of  artificial 
respiration.  After  a  while  the  girl 
gives  a  gasp.  With  renewed  vigor,  the 
lad  keeps  working  until  finally  the 
girl  is  breathing  normally.  She  is  then 
removed  to  a  hospital  where  recovery 
is  complete. 

Another  essential  Red  Cross  serv¬ 
ice  is  First  Aid:  the  instruction  of 
men,  women  and  older  boys  and  girls 
in  the  principles  of  emergency  care 
of  the  victims  of  accidents  pending 
the  arrival  of  medical  assistance.  More 
than  1,750,000  persons  have  received 
such  instruction  since  1910,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  300,000  persons  are 
alive  today  because  they  received 
prompt  Red  Cross  first  aid  when  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in 
accidents. 

The  number  of  veterans,  enlisted 
men  and  their  families  given  Red 
Cross  help  each  year  comes  to  more 
than  200,000.  This  work  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  responsibility  of  the  Organization. 


One  way  the  Red  Cross  helps  veter¬ 
ans  is  through  its  Chapters.  For  ex¬ 
ample  a  veteran  recently  applying  for 
pension  benefits  discovered  that  to 
make  this  service  incurred  disability 
claim  valid  he  must  have  supporting 
testimony  from  the  physician  who 
had  treated  his  wounds  in  France.  To 
make  a  long  and  devious  story  short 
and  to  the  point,  such  testimony  was 
secured  by  the  Red  Cross  through  in¬ 
ternational  correspondence. 

Red  Cross  makes  nursing  care  avail¬ 
able  to  families  who  dwell  on  or  near 
America’s  frontiers.  Each  year  the 
women  in  gray,  bearing  their  emble¬ 
matic  black  bags  of  mercy,  make 
1,000,000  visits  to  the  sick,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  physicians  in  examining 
more  than  one  half  million  school 
children  for  physical  defects  which, 
once  spotted,  can  for  the  most  part 
be  remedied. 

Along  the  storm-lashed  Atlantic 
Coast,  in  the  dust  bowl  of  the  mid¬ 
west,  in  industrial  communities  the 
country  over,  and  back  in  the  hills 
where  doctors  are  few  and  ideas  of 
sanitation  slow  to  penetrate,  the  Red 
Cross  public  health  nurse  makes  her 
rounds,  ministering  to  the  sick,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  solution  of  personal  and 
family  problems,  and  bringing  cheer 
and  health  to  suffering  humanity. 


She  sees  that  sanitary  conditions  are 
maintained.  She  prescribes  proper 
diets.  She  gives  individual  home  in¬ 
struction  in  caring  for  the  patients  so 
that  they  will  be  comfortable  between 
visits.  By  keeping  alert  she  observes 
and  reports  any  special  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  families  on  which  she  has 
occasion  to  call. 

Two  general  purposes  underlie  the 
Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nursing 
Service:  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
at  large  and  communities  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  value  of  such  an  activity,  and 
to  cooperate  with  physicians  and 
health  authorities  in  spreading  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  health,  in  preventing 
disease,  and  in  restoring  the  sick. 

It  was  26  years  ago  that  the  Red 
Cross  first  took  up  public  health  nurs¬ 
ing.  That  was  in  Essex  County. 
Massachusetts.  Since  then  more  than 
half  the  countries  of  the  United  States 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  public  health 
nursing  activity  in  which  local  Red 
Cross  chapters  have  participated. 
Many  of  these  services,  after  demon¬ 
strating  their  need  and  value,  have 
been  taken  over  by  public  authorities 
and  continued  as  a  civic  function, 
tax  supported. 

Red  Cross  spirit  is  typified  by  its 
volunteer  workers,  nearly  200,000  of 
whom  give  their  time  and  energy  un- 
stintingly  to  help  those  less  fortunate. 
These  women — and  men — make  surgi¬ 
cal  dressings  for  hospitals  and  clinics; 
they  braille  writing  for  blind  readers 
to  scan  with  sensitive  fingers;  they 
sew  garments  for  the  needy,  and  help 
in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

All  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  spirit  of  neighborliness,  a 
spirit  that  seeks  to  eliminate  suffering 
and  human  misery  from  this  earth. 
411  its  activities  are  financed  from 
membership  dues  and  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  and  gifts.  To  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  it  must  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  all  the  people  whom  it 
serves.  The  annual  Roll  Call,  when 
chapters  all  over  the  country  make 
their  appeal  for  members  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  will  begin  Armistice  Day 
and  end  at  Thanksgiving. 


Acl\ ertisements  like  this  modern  and  informative  —  are  helping  salesmen  to  sell  more  Underwood  Master  Typewriters. 

—  W.  F.  Arnold 
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